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PROTECTION 


ATTIMER-STEVENS Meter Connec- 
tions are the watch dogs which safeguard 








No. 45A Tie-in-Bar Type, 
L. S. Meter Connection with 


attim 





your investment in gas meters. At the vital 
points, where the meter tubes attach to the 
meter, they provide a rigid protection. The 
connection absorbs the strain of the sagging 
house line and the L. S. patented shelf takes 
up washer shrinkage. ’ 


Available in either tie-in bar or overlapping 
bar types, with or without built-in stop 
cocks and with meter shelves. Write today 
for sample, catalogue and price list. 


THE LATTIMER-STEVENS COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


New England New York Pacific Coast 

Representative, Representative, Representative, 
The Eastern Service Co. Mulcare Engin’g Co. A. P. Bartley, 

Boston, Mass. 100 Park Place, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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25 MILLION PEOPLE NEED 
THE FRANKLIN GAS BURNER 
FOR HOUSE HEATING 


= 


What Is The 


Franklin? 


The Franklin Quick Remov- 
able Gas Burner System, as 
illustrated, is an auxiliary 
heating appliance for use on 
coal furnaces and boilers. 


It can be easily attached in a 
few minutes’ time. Equipped 
with a swinging stop cock 
which makes a leak-proof in- 
stallation when the burners 
are in use, and a complete 
shut-off when the burners are 
swung out of the way. 


Venturi Tubes are used in the 
burners. Economy and per- 
fect combustion are possible 
under any and all conditions 
without air mixer regulation. 
Varying gas pressures will 
not affect the burner, cause it 
to backfire in the mixer, or go 
out under low pressure. 


The objection of many householders to the 
change from solid fuel to gaseous fuel for house 
heating, on the ground that it entails new and 
costly equipment, is easily overcome by the 
FRANKLIN QUICK REMOVABLE GAS 
BURNER. 


The Franklin System is an auxiliary to the 
coal furnace, without in any way interfering 
with the functions of coal firing. Ina few min- 
utes the Franklin Gas Burners can be adjusted 
to supplement the coal fire, if the heat from that 
source is inadequate. 


Or, the FRANKLIN can be used alone to 
supply a purely gaseous heat. Especially is this 
desirable throughout the late Spring and early 
Fall seasons, and when sudden chilly evenings 
occur during Summer. 


THE FRANKLIN BURNER possesses 
every essential talking point necessary to con- 
vince the householder of the economy, utility 
and convenience of gas for heating the house. 


Over 102,000 satisfied users are ardent boosters 
for the FRANKLIN. 


Gas companies can capitalize on the FRANK- 
LIN reputation, with the assurance that this 
perfected burner will “make good” under all 
reasonable circumstances. 


Write for full details at once. 
There’s a Generous Profit Awaiting You 


Franklin Gas Burner Mfg Co. 


Vine and Mitchell Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GLOVER-WES 


American Installations 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Portland, Me. 
SS) (SN Ottawa, Ont. 
‘ Montreal, Que. 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Repeat) 
Pernambuco, Brazil 
Santos, Brazil 
Montreal, Que. (Repeat) 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. , 
Montreal, Que. (2nd Repeat) 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Malden, Mass. 
Vancouver, B. C. (Repeat) 
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Toronto, Ont. 
Portland, Me. (Repeat) 
Buenos Aires 
Santiago, Chile 
Fargo, N. Dakota 
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Combined Daily Capacity 
36,000,000 Cu. Ft. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
css of America, £ne.. 


kW 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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Fuel of the Future--What Shall It Ber 


XXIII. Heat treatment of metals— Further Calculations 


Ismar Ginsberg 


S far as industrial gas calculations are con- 

cerned, the Fuel of the Future Series has been 

dealing up to the present time with those that 
are involved in the hardening process only. Of 
course there are many other heat treating opera- 
tions which must be considered and which the in- 
dustrial gas salesman is apt to encounter at any 
time in his work. These operations, such as tem- 
pering, annealing, wire patenting, etc., have been 
discussed in some detail in previous articles of this 
series and hence the fundamental principles urider- 
lying them are well known and understood. There 
now remains to be considered the methods that are 
employed in calculating the quantities of gas that 
will be required to carry out any one of these opera- 
tions. In making these calculations, as shown be- 
low, examples have been chosen from actual prac- 
tice. In other words, these calculations were actu- 
ally made by industrial gas engineers and the in- 
stallations which they recommended were after- 
wards purchased by the manufacturer and gas was 
installed as the fuel. 


Calculations Are Typical 


These calculations may be taken as typical of the 
various operations which have been discussed under 
heating treatment of metals, but it will be remem- 
bered that any individual installation will have pe- 
culiarities all of its own and that it may sometimes 
be necessary and advisable to deviate somewhat 
from the standard methods in order to take care of 
some peculiar local condition. However, the gen- 
eral principles will always remain the same and 
the same methods will be applied to find out how 
much gas will be required for the purpose. The 
value of these calculated examples cannot therefore 
be gainsaid. 


The reader is also referred to the curve sheets 
which were given in article number XXI of this 
These curves are used in all heat treating 
calculations and will be referred to constantly in 
the articles of this series that have to do with heat 
treatment. 


series. 


Wire Patenting 


The next example that is selected is known as 
wire patenting. This is an operation that must 
be carried out in a continuous furnace, the wire be- 
ing drawn through the furnace at a definite rate 
of speed and thus being heated to the required tem- 
perature, 

In the case in question, that is, the practical in- 
stallation devised for a large manufacturing con- 
cern which now uses great quantities of gas each 
month in these patenting furnaces, the furnace had 
an overall length of fifty feet. The sides of the 
furnace were made of steel and the ends and bottoms 
of cast iron. There were no doors and the arch sec- 
tions were removable. The end castings which close 
either end of the furnace were provided with open- 
ings which were three feet wide and two inches high. 
These openings were for admitting the wire into 
the furnace and allowing it to leave again at the 
opposite end. Twenty-four strands of wire were 
passed through this furnace at one and the same 
time. The maximum temperature within the fur- 
nace was to be 1,000 degrees C. and the minimum 
temperature 700 degrees C. The maximum weight 
of metal that was to pass through the furnace was 
fifteen hundred pounds per hour per working day 
of twenty-four hours: The hearth of the furnace 
was designed in such a manner that the ends were 
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permitted to project through the end openings of 
the furnace. This was done to take care of the 
expansion of the hearth. Then again a three-inch 
= was left between the end casting and the 
arch. 


Defects in the Original Furnace 


The ends were not bent with the sides and arch 
and a carborundum hearth was not used. The gas 
engineer who investigated this prospect was keen 
to see any defects in the furnace that was being used 
with the other fuel which he was trying to displace 
by gas. He noticed that certain defects were evi- 
dent in the original furnace which were probably 
giving rise to expansion troubles and his report con- 
tained this fact and warned the furnace designer of 
a pitfall into which he would fall if he did not watch 
out. This is again an example of the kind of in- 
formation that the industrial gas salesman and en- 
gineer must be on the lookout for when he is ex- 
amining an existing installation which is to be con- 
verted into gas. It is just these little kinks, these 
little bits of information that have great effect in 
aiding the sale of industrial gas and in making such 
sales permanent. 


Necessity for Intensive Study of Thermal Operations 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly or too often 
that the gas engineer who is handlng the industrial 
gas proposition must be allowed to make an inten- 
sive study of the operations of the plant before he 
recommends any plan to the manufacturer involv- 
ing the substitution of gas for the fuel at present 
employed in the process. The survey which he 
should make should cover all the operations which 
are carried out in the plant and which involve the 
use of heat for one purpose or another. The in- 
dustrial survey, as it is called, is an important mat- 
ter for the gas company who expects~to obtain large 
industrial business and hold it. It has sometimes 
happened that industrial business, and large indus- 
trial business at that, has been secured without mak- 
ing a thorough survey of the plant, but it has gen- 
erally been found that the manufacturer in this case 
was only partially sold on gas, and that when another 
fuel engineer, selling another fuel, particularly elec- 
tricity, came along and went to the trouble of study- 
ing all of the thermal operations of the plant, he 
was able to convince the manufacturer that elec- 
tricity was the fuel for him, although its cost was 
much greater than that of gas. 

This is a condition that has been known to exist 
in actual practice and it simply means that the gas 
engineer must be thorough, if anything, and that 
the gas company must be progressive enough to 
spend considerable time and money in making these 
surveys or in having them made by the manufac- 
turers of industrial appliances. When such a prac- 
tice is followed out and the thermal problems of 
any particular plant are solved in their entirety, the 
sales of gas for industrial purposes will be perma- 
nent. Experience in the field has shown that this 


is so and that once a prospect is sold in this manner 


no other fuel has a chance to enter and displace 
gas. For the other fuels do not possess the advan- 
tages that gas does, and while some of them may 
have some of the advantages of gas, none of them 
possess all those that can be obtained with the use 
of gaseous fuel for industrial purposes. 

This short digression from the main topic of dis- 
cussion in this article was deemed necessary in order 
to bring again to the mind of the reader the impor- 
tance of being thorough in his methods in this field. 
We will now return to our main subject. 


Further Data on the Process 


The first step in the calculation is to determine 
the internal surface area of the furnace. This is 
found to be 582 square feet. The calculations in- 
volved are very simple and are dependent on the 
measurements of the furnace itself. These are then 
multiplied together in the usual manner and the 
total surface area is obtained by adding together 
the areas of the sides, bottom and top of the fur- 
nace. 

The interesting point that was brought out in the 
design of this furnace was the arrangement of the 
burners. It will be remembered that this furnace 
is of the continuous type and the wire is patented 
while being carried through the furnace at a steady 
rate of speed. The original furnace was provided 
with burners that were arranged along its sides. 


9/ain Burners it 
0 In Bur. I turned of 


/0v0" C 


Figure 1 


V2in { Burners 9/a in Bur turned aF 
= turned of 


GSO" C. 


‘V6 in. Burners 


900° Cc. 
Fig. 1—Arrangement of Burners 


The total length of the furnace was twenty feet. 
The arrangement of the burners is shown in the ac- 
companying sketch figure 1. In one case for obtain- 
ing a temperature of 1,000 degrees C. at the end of 
the furnace, three-eighth inch burners were em- 
ployed and seven-sixteenths inch burners were 
turned off. Then in the center of the furnace, where 
the temperature was 950 degrees C., there were half- 
inch burners on one side and nine-sixteenths inch 
burners on the other side and at the front end of 
the furnace where a temperature of 900 degrees C. 
was observed there were. five-eighths inch burners 
on one side turned off and eleven-sixteenths inch 
burners on the other side. The production of wire 
was at the rate of five hundred pounds per hour. 
Distribution of Gas Consumption 

The distribution of the burners was as follows 
(per side): 33 inch burners at 4 pounds per square 
inch or 1.8 inches = & cu. ft. of 650 gas, 4% inch 
burners at 1 pound per square inch or 0.45 inch = 
82 cu. ft. 650 gas, 3 11/16 burners at 4 pounds per 
square inch or 1.8 inch = 270 cu. ft. 650 gas. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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The Commercial Department and 
Public Relations’ 


How commercial employees may make most of their frequent 
contact with the public 


Col. Oscar Hl. Fogg 


Vice-pres. Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 


EFORE public relations had been identified as 
B something having a distinct and commanding 
place in the fabric of our utility structure, the 
building of good will was largely an individual mat- 
ter, directed from the individual point of view. From 
that has developed a general acceptance of the value 
of public relations work, and in the utility industry 
as well as others, it has grown into an intensified 
and, to an increasing degree, a unified activity. 
There will be found few gas or electric utilities 
who are not making a sincere effort to develop 
proper public relations, and endeavoring to utilize 
all of the channels that lead to that end, and so it is 
difficult to talk about any phase of public relations 
work without retracing some ground that has been 
ably covered. With the value of that work so gen- 
erally recognized, our activities are tending more 
to perfecting the ways and means, and so I am 
briefly to discuss some commercial department pos- 
sibilities, and, so far as I can, avoid straying into 
other inviting paths that always present themselves 
when public relations is the topic. 


“Contact” People 


Among our contact people in the commercial group 
are salesmen, meter readers, collectors, other “out- 
sidemen,” and the commercial office force of cash- 
iers, application and service counter employees, the 
telephone operators, and so on down to the man 
who opens the door, if there is such a man. Each 
and every one of them is a potent factor in public 
relations and any intelligent consideration of that 
question must take them specifically and individually 
into account. That I shall not attempt to do in the 
brief compass of this talk, but they are to have some 
attention as a group. 

What in a small situation is a simple procedure 
may not be so in a large one, and the greater num- 
her of people involved the more frequent are the 
possibilities of error and misunderstanding. The 
'arger the organization the more the care and at- 
tention necessary to develop and maintain the good- 
will possibilities of commercial department contacts. 
Recently I heard a gentleman say that the credit 
bureau can “raise hell” with public relations. I think 
that is true, but Iam equally certain that the capacity 
ior knocking good-will into a cocked hat is not con- 
fined to the credit bureau. 

If any part of the machine fails in its human con- 
tacts, it will slow up the good-will effort as a whole. 
Rather than to assume that there are certain points 





*Empire State Gas and Electric Assn. Commercial 
Meeting, Schenectady, June 25, 1925. 


of contact more likely than others to endanger good 
relations, it will be more to our purpose to regard 
every point of public contact as providing an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen our good-will structure. 


Conditions Governing Contact with Customers 


It will be profitable carefully to survey the condi- 
tions under which our customers are received and 
their business transacted in our commercial offices— 
not now and then, but systematically and over a suf- 
ficient period of time to give an accurate idea of 
the day after results. How many people enter the 
offices on the different days of the week and through 
different hours of the day; how long are they kept 
waiting, and why? It is reasonably certain that sur- 
veys of this character will suggest many possibilities 
of improvement if we consistently regard the hun- 
dred or the thousand visitors not merely as so many 
customers to be handled, but as so many opportuni- 
ties for building good-will. 


Making Practice Measure Up to the Mark 


Courtesy and good service have been the subject 
of many preachments, but very often we find that 
the practice does not measure up to the mark. How 
can it be made to do so? I think the first step is 
to make unmistakably clear to all of its employees 
the honest and sincere policy of the company, 
through the direct statement of its chief executive, 
and then by seeing to it that as a matter of every- 
day practice tha policy is observed. Let there be 
prompt action where there is wilful infraction, and 
equally prompt recognition of faithful observance. 
It should be made clear that good service means 
more than prompt and mechanically efficient service; 
that it may be both of these and yet not be good. 
It can only be good service when in addition to these 
requirements it includes the proper sort of human 
contact, when, in short, it is also humanly efficient. 

I choose for illustration of that point a paragraph 
from a statement by the head of a large public utility 
to that company’s employees: 

“Good service—prompt and efficient service—is of 
course essential, but the manner in which that serv- 
ice is rendered is equally important. A courteous 
and polite bearing toward our customers, as well as 
the public generally, is as necessary a part of your 
equipment as the tools and the skill you use. That 
is the company’s policy.” 

Developing Proper Employee Attitude 

Any attempt to develop the proper employee atti- 

tude toward customers and the public must be con- 


stantly and systematically applied. There can be 
found instances where the management was sin- 
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cerely dedicated to the principle of courteous and 
efficient service and a pleasant, human attitude on 
the part of its employees, but where the results were 
disappointing. Analysis of some of these cases had 
demonstrated that the fault lay in treating the mat- 
ter in the abstract, and that failure to achieve the 
practical results desired was in the lack of applica- 
tion of systematic methods and proper supervision. 

There is a well-grounded opinion that the most 
constructive public relations effort, from the com- 
mercial department standpoint, is to remove the 
causes of poor relations. Few of us are so blessed 
as not to have some, and it will be worth while to 
check over the possibilities and get rid of all we find. 
Among others, it will be well to look over the form 
letters. It seems rather inconsistent for a business 
that is working so earnestly to humanize itself, to 
use such a detached and impersonal method of com- 
munication. If they are to be used, make them hu- 
man and friendly. 


Tactlessness in Handling Credit Matters 


Tactlessness in handling credit matters generally,- 


and delinquent customers in particular, will breed 
poor relations aplenty. The summary discontinua- 
tion of service must be resorted to in some cases 
but through the several stages that precede that ac- 
tion, and even then, there is need for more than ordi- 
nary tact and consideration. We must collect our 
money but it should be done as painlessly as possible 
and with the least possible sacrifice of good-will. 

Needless duplication of calls by salesmen, work- 
men, or others, is always a source of irritation. The 
system is at fault where there are justified com- 
plaints on this score, just as it is at fault if the cus- 
tomer is shunted from telephone to telephone, or de- 
partment to departmnet, in the attempt to register 
his request for service or attention. 


The Individual Touch~ 


There is an individual touch in having the em- 
ployee’s name appear in an attractive holder on the 
counter or at the window at which he is stationed. 
Banks, hotels, railroad ticket offices, and many other 
business establishments have found that the intro- 
duction of this personal element exerts a desirable 
influence on both customer and employee. It will 
make for a more friendly atmosphere if the man- 
agers of commercial offices are out in the open where 
they can see and be seen by their customers, in- 
stead of tucked away in a remote corner of the of- 
fice where, so far as most of the customers are con- 
cerned, they are non-existent. 

It may seem almost unnecessary to add that if 
the manager of the commercial office is required to 
devote himself more to detail and routine than to 
his true function of managing, the influence on pub- 
lic relations that he is expected to exercise will suf- 
fer the inevitable results of defective leadership. 

Every time we take on a customer who has not 
used our service before, we have an opportunity 
to make a friend of him from the start. Let his 


credit be established with the least possible amoynt 


of “red tape.” When you become a new depositor 
in a bank or trust company, usually only a few 
days elapse before you receive a personal note from 
one of the officers, in which you are welcomed as 
one of their new depositors; you are made to feel 
“at home” and no time is lost in establishing the 
friendly relation. Some gas companies do the same 
thing; I think that all might do it to advantage. 


New Employees 


It seems in order to suggest that when new em- 
ployees are engaged, careful consideration be given 
to their capacity for properly representing the com- 
pany in customer and public contacts. The faith- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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- Winter and the 
Heating Problem 


Lolling in the hammock these days, don’t for- 
get those biting cold mornings last winter 
when you shivered downstairs to fire the fur- 
nace. Winter will return—that’s inevitable— 
but you can get away from the weary round 
of shoveling coal and carting ashes. 


Investigate GAS for 

House Heating 
Do it now—while you have ample 
time to consider and discuss every 
advantage of gas heating. Let one of 
our heating engineers call some eve- 
ning at your home, or any day at your 
office. and explain what gas will do at 
reasonable cost. 


Cail 


(Your Name and Address) 
For house heating—“You can do it Better with GAS” 











A.G.A-442 
Preparing for Winter Business in Summer Time 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William Hl. Matlack 


CATER TO CLIMBERS 


sentials that the gas man has for sale. There- 
fore, the “lucrative level” is the man who is on 
his way up the ladder, who has implanted in his 
heart the desire to develop. His neighbors buy mod- 
ern gas ranges with oven heat control. He cannot 
be outclassed, therefore he, too, must have the most 


"Tes masses—folks with desire—buy the es- 








modern appliance, that is, provided the gas man is 
a consistent advertiser, everlastingly exploiting his 
wares to the masses. Sell the masses and the classes 
will buy. 


YOU MIGHT AS WELL GET IN LINE 


DVERTISING is growing so rapidly that the 
day is not far distant when all newspapers 
will raise the agate line rate so high that ad- 

vertisers will have to resort to selling copy, copy 
that is easy to read, copy that creates a desire, copy 
that attracts read-attention quickly. Blah and black 
will be pushed to the back and advertising will then 
be written, not to please the advertiser, but to sell 
merchandise. This is as it should be, for it is and 
always has been an insult to advertising to “just 
write up something and put in this cut of a gas range 
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and say “Special during the next 30 days, $37.74.” 
Of course, gas ranges are sold on a price basis. Yet, 
after all is said and done, the woman expects the 
range to perform. So why not tell her what it will 
do for her rather than how cheap it is. Low prices, 
cut prices and special sales may be overworked, if 
prices and terms-are used as the major features in 
selling. 

Low down payments and dividend payment plans 
are fine up to a certain point, yet there is such a 
thing as over stretching the partial payment plan. 
This plan sometimes has a flare-back and the dealer 
fails to realize a profit, for the simple reason that 
he has to have his paper underwritten. 

Too many credit plans and too many credit ac- 
counts are burdensome to business, even if the carry- 
ing charge is passed on to the customer. 


The Customer Overloaded 


There is such a thing as the customer being over- 
loaded, with the result that the dealer has to re- 
cover the merchandise, or perhaps lose entirely both 
the business and the balance due on merchandise. 
Sitting on the side line, one is apt to come to the 
opinion that the credit business is being overworked 
right now, and that a general tighening of credits 
will come about before many months have passed. 

If an analysis of accounts indicates that this is the 
case with any dealer, he might start at once to em- 
ploy small newspaper advertising space to educate 
his customers to use care and caution in buying on 
the dividend payment plan. This might be worked 
out on a basis of saving a given sum weekly or 
monthly to be applied to the purchase price of a 
range. Automobile dealers and manufacturers have 
such a plan and it seems to work. Why can’t it be 
applied to those essentials to health and happiness, 
the gas range, the home heating system or the water 
heater? 
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THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 3 


ful observance of the company’s policy should be 
made a definite condition of employment. This is 
fully as important as their other qualifications, and 
that is the time for them to be clearly and specifically 
instructed in what is expected of.them. 

Inherently the men and women who work for a 
gas or electric company know what courtesy is; 
they don’t have to be taught it. They appreciate 
and exercise it in their own contacts of life and 
would be quick to resent its absence, but it some- 
times happens that they fail to realize that it is also 
a business essential and an indispensable part of 
their equipment if they are properly to perform their 
duties. It is necessary that this be recognized by 
the most humble and the most exalted employee. 
I think there will be found among the students of 
public relations, a general agreemnt upon that point 
that, if among your associates and your fellow em- 
ployees, regardless of their position, there stand 
out those who fail to observe the little niceties of 
ordinary human intercourse; those who in their of- 
fice or yours, in the elevators or hallways, are un- 
mindful of the value of a courteous word of greet- 
ing, set them down as men unfitted to direct the 
work of contact employees. The quality of leader- 
ship is not theirs. The power of example as well 
as the necessity for the proper sort of example are 
among the most important of the factors shaping 
the attitude of employees, and no one in the utility 
service is absolved from that responsibility. 


Working Conditions Must Make Courtesy Spontane- 
ous and Natural 


We cannot in fairness exact courtesy without do- 
ing all in our power to see that conditions are such 
as to make it a& spontaneous and natural as pos- 
sible. 

Somewhere in the organization are one, a dozen, 
a hundred, or any number of employees, who may 
be cashiers, service or order clerks, application 
clerks, or whatever you like. Consider for a mo- 
ment those whose posts of duty are at the counters 
or the windows to which come the company’s cus- 
tomers to apply for service or to register their com- 
plaints. In these employees must be more than effi- 
ciency; the human quality should be well developed, 
for they will be subjected to petty annoyances, and 
sometimes even to abuse, so that no person can fill 
that job properly unless he or she is naturally af- 
fable and the fortunate owner of an even temper. 
In large companies whose offices receive an end- 
less stream of customers, the tour of counter duty 
should not be unreasonably long, and the employee 
should have less exacting duties for the rest of 
the day. No one who hasn’t had to do it will real- 
ize the strain upon even a naturally pleasant nature 
that results from facing a line of constantly chang- 
ing faces and having to present, hour after hour, 
a consistently pleasant and considerate manner. 


Making It Easy to Pay the Gas Bill 


All of us have happened to glance into a public 
utility’s office at some time when customers were 
massed around a counter or at a window, waiting 
for a chance to give the company their money. Per- 
haps it made you a little thoughtful, because usually, 
and in most businesses, everything possible is done 
to make it easy for the customer to part with his 
money. Perhaps you have noticed a similar conges- 
tion at service and application counters, and that 
must immediately suggest a more flexible office sys- 
tem that will augment the counter force in such 
rush hour periods by temporarily detaching other 
employees from their regular duties. From _ the 
good-will standpoint, anything and everything that 
can be done to insure the expeditious handling of 
customers’ transactions in the company’s office is 
most important, for delay breeds impatience and re- 
sentment that may flare into a flame by the time 
the customer comes to the head of the line, and 
the husy clerk, already sensitized, may forget all his 
good intentions. If he does, there is a red ink figure 
to go into the good-will column, and when that hap- 
pens it will always be well to consider whether the 
individual or the system is to blame. 

3ecause everybody ntakes them at some time or 
other, there is a human intolerance for mistakes, 
but there is one fault for which there is no ex- 
cuse and for which the public rightly has no toler- 
ance. Discourtesy or indifference are more bitterly 
resented than all the mistakes that can occur. They 
are intentional violations of the code of friendly 
dealing. 


An Experiment 


There is a very interesting experiment that any of 
us can make. To those who have not done so I 
suggest that you take a cross-section of your pub- 
lic opinion; select a number of representative cus- 
tomers in different sections or districts and have one 
of your employees of the friendly type who under- 
stands and is in sympathy with what you are trying 
to accomplish, call upon thm and endeavor to learn 
how they regard your company and its service. I 
know of a survey of this character recently made 
that disclosed, first, that the company stood well in 
the estimation of its customers, and they thought 
well of its service generally, but it was particularly 
desired to learn what antagonism might exist, and 
why, and it is an impressive fact that such unfavor- 
able opinions as were collected, for the most part, 
related to what customers regarded as indifference, 
inattention, and in a few cases actually discourte- 
ous treatment in the company’s offices. I believe 
that while the public may condone defects in serv- 
ice, it will not overlook nor readily forgive defects 
in the human relationship. 


Commercial Employees Have Best Opportunity for 
Humanizing the Company 


Through its constant public contact the commer- 
cial personnel has an opportunity to popularize and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Lesson No. 77 


Heat and Change of State 


The Kinetic Theory of Matter and Evaporation 


There is also another reason why liquids evap- 
orate even though their temperatures are lower 
than the boiling point. Liquids evaporate at the 
surface. It is a fact that the larger the surface of 
the liquid exposed to the air the greater will be the 
rate of vaporization. The interior of the liquid does 
not figure in the evaporation process, but simply the 
layer which forms the very topmost surface of the 
mass of liquid. 

It has previously been stated that the condition of 
matter, that is, whether it is in the solid, liquid or 
gaseous condition, depends on the kinetic energy 
with which the particles of matter, the molecules, 
are endowed. Thus the particles of gas possess the 
great kinetic energy of motion, those of liquid less 
and those of the solid least. Stating that the par- 
ticles of a gas contain the greatest kinetic energy 
simply means that they are endowed with the great- 
est freedom of motion. They, can move around 
much more easily than those same particles of mat- 
ter when reduced either to the liquid or the solid 
condition. This is the reason why gases expand so 
readily and fill out the volume of any container in 
a uniform manner. Thus, if the gaseous contents 
of a sphere having a capacity of one cubic foot and 
a pressure of 10 pounds per square foot are intro- 
duced into a perfectly empty sphere of twice the 
capacity, that is, two vubic feet, the gas will imme- 
diately expand and press up against the sides of the 
second sphere with a pressure of five pounds per 
square foot. This pressure will be absolutely uni- 
form over the entire inner surface of the sphere. 
This fact indicates that gases are very mobile, can 
be made easily to move from place to place, can be 
easily contracted and expanded. And this is due to 
the fact that the particles of the gases are moving 
freely all the time and in all directions, being charged 
with a considerable amount of kinetic energy. Then, 
as their kinetic energy is high, the molecular attrac- 
tion between the molecules is low, that is, in com- 
parison with the molecular force that holds together 
the particles in the solid or liquid condition. 
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Kinetic Euerey Varies 


The kinetic energy of the particles of a liquid is 
less than that of a gas, but more than that of a solid. 
The particles of the liquid possess a certain degree 
of mobility. Thus, pour a mass of liquid, water or 
mercury, if you like, into any shaped container, and 
the liquid will at once assume the shape of the con- 
tainer. This indicates mobility to a certain degree 


" 


and a relatively high kinetic energy in the particles 
of matter. 

In the case of solids the kinet energy is least 
and the attraction between the molecules is great- 
est. Thus the particles of a solid stick together. 
It is a hard matter to separate them from each other. 
For this reason it is difficult to make one solid mix 
with another, although by the application of great 
pressure the particles at the surface of one solid can 
be made to comingle with those on the surface of the 
other solid with which the first is brought in contact. 





Experiences with Modern Gas 
Accounting Methods’ 


A’. resume of some improved office devices and systems 
Paul H.. Sanderson 


wansing, Mich. 


tention to go into the subject with a view of 

analyzing modern business methods too critic- 
ally, or attempting to exhaust any particular phase 
of the subject. The limited time available would 
hardly enable one to go to this extent. It is rather 
the aim to touch upon a few points that have come 
within the scope of our experience that might be 
helpful to those engaged in similar work in other 
local or district offices. General office procedures 
have not ben considered, as we are only to discuss 
or describe modern commercial office methods. Some 
of the various methods now in use are of compara- 
tively recent adoption and will not permit any one 
to assume that his knowledge or experience will 
make him an authority on these systems. It is there- 
fore with this attitude toward modern accounting 


methods that the article is being presented at this 
time. 


if preparing a paper of this kind it is not the in- 


Continuous Meter Reading 


Meter reading has worked out exceptionally well 
at Lansing where a system of continuous reading 
is employed. Only three readers are required to 
read seventeen thousand meters, including about five 
hundred prepayment meters that are scattered 
throughout the various routes. Formerly the pre- 
payment meters required a separate canvass of the 
city, but this duplication is avoided by sorting the 
prepayment slips through the route books. Our me- 
ters being read every working day of the month 
reduces the number of men required for the work 
to a minimum and assures these men regular work 
the year around. Theye has been no change in our 





*Paper prepared for Thirty-third Annual Meeting, 
Michigan Gas Association, June 25, 26, 27, 1925, 
Mackinac Island. 


meter reader personnel for more than four years. 
This regularity and steadiness has resulted in very 
accurate readings and the number of errors due to 
over reading or under reading as hardly noticeable. 


Continuous Billing and Discount Days 


As the meters are read continuously throughout 
teh month it has been possible to render bills more 
regularly, sending out practically the same number 
each day. This system of continuous billing has 
been in use three years and has greatly improved the 
quality of service rendered to the public. Bills be- 
ing due ten days from date of rendition and an equal 
number being sent out each business day, means that 
a certain number of bills fall due each date, usually 
a certain section of the city corresponding to meter 
routes. In other words, every day is a discount day 
for a certain number of accounts, hardly ever ex- 
ceeding a few hundred customers, and the work is 
more evenly distributed throughout the month. 
Compare this with the plan of having only one dis- 
count day each month and trying to wait on prac- 
tically all the gas users of the community within a 
few hours, and it will be obvious that the continu- 
ous discount plan is necessary to render good serv- 
ice to our patrons. Not only is there this advantage 
of better public relationship, but the elimination of 
the rush in preparation of a large number of gas 
bills and the irregular volume of consumers’ book- 
keeping has a valuable effect upon an organization. 


Post Card Billing 


For several years the post card form of gas bill 
has been used in Lansing, and until the increase in 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE MARK OF PROGRESS 


It is natural for a man to try to find some meas- 
ure whereby he can tell whether or not he is pro- 
gressing, and to what degree. For we all like to 
know that we are getting ahead. Consequently, 
certain manufactured commodities have been taken 
as indicies of development and growth and these 
have accordingly been measured with more or less 
accuracy, 


Thus, for example, the production of sulphuric 
acid, commonly known as the “King of Chemicals,” 
has been considered to be a very good indication 
of industrial conditions. The larger this production, 
and accordingly, the gréater the consumption of the 
acid, the more prosperous and flourishing the in- 
dustries of the country will be. For it is a fact that 
sulphuric acid is used in some way or another, either 
directly or indirectly through other chemicals and 
products made with its aid, in practically every man- 
ufacturing process of any consequence. 


However, as the industrial business, that is now 
enjoyed by the gas industry becomes larger and 
more extensively distributed, it is conceivable that 
in time to come, sulphuric acid will be deposed from 
its position as the principal-indicator of business de- 
velopment, and gas will take its place. When gas 
becomes the universal fuel and when it is applied 
to all domestic and industrial purposes, it will be- 
come a direct and accurate indicator whereby so- 
ciety as a whole can measure the degree by which 
it is progressing. 


It is interesting to note that people and commu- 
nities that are not now served by gas and that are 
on the verge of attaining such service, clearly rec- 
ognize the value of being supplied with gaseous 
fuel. Those who have bene accustomed to live in 
the larger cities, which have had gas service for 
many years, do not at all appreciate what they would 





be lacking if they were not furnished with gas both 
in the home and in the factory. The community 
that does not possess gas service is a community 
that has not begun to grow and it is an established 
fact that the gas and other utilities are not only 
responsible for the development and progress of 
cities and towns but also are the forerunners of such 
progress. 


Thus one newspaper, in commenting on the estab- 
lishment of a gas works in its community, says: 
“Each year brings such an increased demand for 
gas for heating purposes that it is almost impos- 
sible for any civilized community to exist without it. 
The number of gas ranges is increasing rapidly each 
year. The use of gas for heating purposes in in- 
dustry has grown by leaps and bounds during the 
past three years and gas for house heating is now 
making large strides.” 


The interesting thing will be to see how quickly 
the new gas company develops and how well it takes 
advantage of the improvements that have been made, 
not only in gas manufacture, but in its application 
to domestic and industrial purposes. It enters its 
field now endowed with advantages that were not 
thought of a quarter of a century ago, not to say 
at the time gas companies were first established in 
the large cities of America. 


The duty of the gas company is to bring this par- 
ticular lesson to the attention of its customers, and 
many are doing so. No opportunity should be lost 
to impress upon the minds of those who use gas, 
that many of the comforts that they now enjoy 
would be entirely lacking but for this fuel. They 
should be impressed with the fact that the growth 
of their community has been dependent to a large 
degree upon the gas utility, and that its future 
growth is closely interconnected with the develop- 
ment of that utility and of the others whose service 
they now enjoy. 
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EXPERIENCES WITH MODERN GAS 
ACCOUNTING METHODS 


(Continued from page 8) 


postal rates applying to private mailing cards became 
effective recently, this method of delivering bills was 
quite economical. As long as bills were prepared 
by hand; the regular government postal card could 
be used and both postage and paper stock were avail- 
able for one cent per card. After the installation 
of mechanical billing the gas bill was revised and 
a stub record was adopted. The regulation postal 
card could no longer be used. That portion of the 
new card now being mailed out to customer has 
the same dimensions as the government postal card 
and the postage is provided for by having the mail- 
ing permit printed on the address side of the card. 
The bills are counted before mailing and settlement 
is made periodically with the post office for the 
amount involved. In companies where the regula- 
tion postal card can still be used, bills can be deliv- 
ered for one cent each along with other first class 
mail. This is a convenient and safe method of get- 
ting the statement directly to the consumer as the 
responsibility is placed into the hands of competent 
carriers, 

The double rate of postage seems to have pro- 
duced an entirely different situation. We believe 
this is only temporarily, however, as a large office 
appliance company that has been promoting post 
card billing for some time is now endeavoring to 
persuade the Post Office Department at Washington, 
D. C., to manufacture a special size post card for 
this use. If these efforts are successful, it will not 
be necessary to discontinue mailing gas bills, which 
I am sure will be agreeable to those firms who have 
already adopted the post card system of delivering 
gas bills. 


Cash Register Billing 


By means of the cash register each customer is 
given a printed receipt when paying bills at the of- 
fice. In addition to the name of the company and 
the date paid, each receipt indicates the exact amount 
of money involved, the initial of the cashier, the na- 
ture of the receipt, i. e., whether for gas or mer- 
chandise, and also the consecutive number of the 
transaction which may be checked with a corre- 
sponding number on a detail strip similar to an add- 
ing machine tape which is printed and rolled up in 
the register. The same information that is printed 
on the customer’s portion of the gas bill is also 
printed on the company portion of the bill, or the 
cashier’s stub. By this means the customer is as- 
sured of proper credit on our records as there can 
be no question about the amount paid. 

The counters on the cash register indicate the 
amount of cash which should be in the hands of 
the cashier at any time during the day, and enables 
the cashier to cash up quickly at the close of busi- 
ness, as it is not necessary for the stubs to be added 
as a separate operation to know what amount of 
money has been taken in. 


As other advantages of the cash register in the 
modern gas office we might include the counting of 
different classes of customers served each day and 
the protection afforded the company by the proper 
and systematic handling of the receipts. Together 
with an automatic change machine, the cash regis- 
ter makes a nice combination for the cashier's cage. 


Stub Bookkeeping 


As it has always been our endeavor to stay in the 
procession, we have recently installed the so-called 
bookless bookkeeping plan along with other newly 
developed methods, but as the scope of this paper 
will hardly permit theorizing and our experience up 
to the time of writing has not been great enough 
to give a practical discussion of the subject, we will 
not dwell upon it at any great length. Many purely 
lccal problems have to be solved before an installa- 
tion of this kind may be said to be working out sat- 
isfactorily, but there is no doubt that after the book 
method has been abolished a considerable saving in 
clerical help can be made with the new style meth- 
od. Our consuumers’ account system employs a 
Burroughs bookkeeping machine which prints an ab- 
stract and summarizes the sales at the same time 
the gas bill is written. This machine also proves 
the accuracy of the bill that is rendered, and produces 
a printed statement which is by far more legible and 
is much better in appearance than the bill formerly 
written up by hand and extended with rubber 
stamps. There is no question as to the value of 
the bookkeeping machine for billing purposes, and 
the ease with which this work may be adopted is 
remarkable. 


Route Book Ledgers 


One of the developments in connection with 
mechanical and stub bookkeeping is the combina- 
tion route book and ledger. This is the only con- 
tinuous record used for consumers’ accounting and 


(Continued on page 18) 





PUSHING GAS BY RADIO 
A Motor Wagon, Lighted With Gas, Equipped With 
a Receiving Apparatus and Boosting Gas 
at an English Carnival 
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ASH EJECTOR FOR GAS PRODUCER 


N the illustration is shown a device for ejecting 
I the ash from gas producers, according to United 
States patent No. 1,528,911. The producer has 
stationary ash pit, stationary side walls and a sta- 
tionary tuyere hood. The side walls are provided 
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with a lip which projects downwardly into the ash 
pit so as to make a water seal for the interior of the 
producer. Means are also arranged, extending into 
the water seal, for removing the ash outwardly from 
under the side walls and past the lip to the portion 
of the ash pit which is outside of the side walls. 





FUEL BED REACTIONS IN PRODUCER 


N investigation was made to determine the 
A character of the reactions taking place in the 
fuel bed of the gas producer. For this pur- 
pose, gas samples were withdrawn from the fuel bed 
of a gas producer, precautions being taken to pre- 
vent channeling of the gases and to stop the reac- 
tions once the gases entered the sampling tubes. 
The analysis of the samples showed the following: 
(1) The oxygen is first completely consumed in 
a very thin zone with the formation of carbon 
dioxide. 

(2) No water is decomposed and only a small 
amount of carbon monoxide is formed until all of 
the oxygen is consumed. 

(3) Steam s reduced by the solid carbon fuel only 
in the lower portion of the reducing zone immedi- 
ately above the oxidation zone. The portion of the 
fuel bed is termed the “primary reduction zone.” 
Carbon dioxide is also largely reduced within this 
zone. 

(4) Above the primary reduction zone the only 
water decomposed is by the reaction 

CO + H.O = CO, + H., 
Simultaneously some carbon dioxide :s reduced by 
carbon. This portion of the fuel bed is termed the 
“secondary reduction zone,” and its main function 
seems to be the exchange of heat from the hot up- 
rising gases to the cooler downward moving fuel.— 
(Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 1925, page 
586.) 


COKE COOLING AND HEAT RECOVERY 


HE installation which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration has for its purpose the 
cooling of incandescent coke by means of a 
current of gas. The particular feature of this instal- 
lation is that the speed of the current of gas is regu- 
lated by means of an apparatus, whose position is 
varied automatically with the quantity of heat that 
is being absorbed. This apparatus actuates the fan 
directly. 
The cooling chamber is denoted by A, the charg- 


ing inlet by B, the opening for the removal of the 


cooled coke by C. The charging inlet A may be 
closed by means of a movable cap D and similarly 
the discharge opening C may be closed by a pivoted 
cover E. In cooling the coke, and recovering the 
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heat in the hot mass of coke, a current of gas is 
blown through a cooler by means of the fan E, these 
gases passing through the pipes G and H and even- 
tually through the boiler I in a closed circuit. 

The regulator which controls the speed of the 
gases is actuated by lever K, resulting in variation 
of the amount of the current fed to the motor driv- 
ing the fan. The automatic displacement of the lever 
K is accomplished by connecting the free end of a 
dilating member L, made in the form of a bar and 
located in the channel G, to the lever K by means of 
the rod O and the lever N, which is supported at M. 

The fulcrum M of the lever N is connected by 
means of a ball-crank P and an additional lever Q 
to a piston C which moves in a cylinder R. The 
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motor side of this piston is subjected to the pres- 
sure existing in the boiler and the upper face is 
provided with a spring. 

This apparatus is patented in French patent No. 
569,499. 
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A SONG OF COKE 
Under the title “The Balm of Life,” Mr. 
R. S. Ross has a parody of Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” from which we quote three 
verses: 


Expert Grate men all remind us 
We can have a fire sublime— 
That is why you'll always find us 
"Round a coke fire every time. 


Coke fire always pleases mother, 
Tried a ton and came again; 

Told first one and then another, 
Now they’re all in glad refrain. 


Let us now be up and doin’. 

We must not risk an empty grate: 
Let us have a ton or two in, 

Order NOW, lest we’re too late! 




















Catechism of Central Station Gas 


Engineering in the United States 


Installment No. 77 


(Continued from last week) 
English Bond 


_ English Bond is a system in which all the bricks 
in any oné course are either headers (bricks laid 
with their length perpendicular to the face of the 
wall), or stretchers (bricks laid with their length 
parallel to the face of the wall.) Sometimes the 
courses of headers and stretchers alternate, but 
usually there are several courses of stretchers for 
each course of headers. In ordinary walls the pro- 
portion of stretcher courses to header courses is 
sometimes made as high as seven to one, but this 
makes a wall which is weak transversely, since 
stretchers give longitudinal strength and headers 
transverse strength. For the walls of gas works build- 
ings, at least one course in four should be laid in 
headers. One course of headers in three courses 
gives equal strength longitudinally and transversely. 

In laying bricks in English Bond, care must he 
taken to make the vertical joints in the header 
courses thin, so that the two headers and the verti- 
cal joint between them will not take up a greater 
length than the stretcher, and prevent the correct 
breaking of the joints by one-quarter of a brick. 

Flemish Bond is a system in which the bricks in 
each course are alternately headers and stretchers, 
the outer end of each header lying on the middle 
of a stretcher in the course below. There are the 
same number of vertical joints in each course and 
there is, therefore, nothing to prevent the proper 
breaking of these joints. Brick-work laid in Flem- 
ish Bond presents a neater appearance than does that 
laid in English Bond, but the latter is stronger than 
the former. 


“Ashlar” and “Rubble” 


361. Define the terms “Ashlar” and “Rubble” as 
used in designating different kinds of masonry. 

Ans. Baker, Treatise on Masonry Construction, 
following the recommendations of a Committee of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, gives 
these definitions: 

“Ashlar. Cut-stone masonry or masonry com- 
posed of any of the various kinds of cut-stone.” 
(Cut-stone he has previously defined as “all squared 
stones with smoothly-dressed beds and joints.”) 
“From. its derivation ashlar apparently means large 
square blocks; but practice seems to have made it 
synonymous with ‘cut stone,’ and this secondary 
meaning has been retained for convenience. 

“Broken Ashlar, . . in which the joints are 
not continuous. 


“Small Ashlar, in which the stones are less than 
one foot thick. Term not often used. 

“Rough Ashlar. A term sometimes given to 
squared-stone masonry when laid as range work; 
‘but it is more logical and more expressive to call 
such masonry squared range-work.’ 


Masonry Terms 


“Square-stone Masonry. Work in which the 
stones are roughly squared and roughly dressed on 
beds and joints. The distinction betwecn squared- 
stone masonry and ashlar lies in the degree of 
closeness of the joints. According to the report of 
the Committee of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, ‘when the dressing on the joints is such that 
the distance between the general planes of the sur- 
face of the adjoining stones is one-half inch or more, 
the stones properly belong to this class’; neverthe- 
less, such masonry is usually classed as ashlar or 
cut-stone masonry. 

“Quarry-faced Masonry. That in which the face 
of the stone is left as it comes from the auarry. 

“Pitch-faced Masonry. That in which the face 
of the stone is roughly dressed. 

“Range-work. Masoriry in which the course is of 
the same thickness or rise throughout. 

“Broken Range-work. Masonry in 
courses are not continuous throughout. 

“Random-work. Masonry which is not laid in 
courses at all. 

“Rubble Masonry. 
squared stone. : 

“Uncoursed Rubble. Masonry composed of un- 
squared stones laid without any attempt at regular 
courses. 

“Coursed Rubble. Unsquared stone masonry 
which is levelled off at specified heights to ‘an ap- 
proximately horizontal surface. It may be specified 
that the stone shall be roughly shaped with the 
hammer, so as to fit approximately.” 


Another Definition of Ashlar 


which the 


Masonry composed of un- 


Professor L. M. Haupt, in a paper read before the 
Engineers. Club of Philadelphia, says: 

“Another authority defines ashlar to be composed 
of ‘stones dressed and pitched well and properly so 
that the face of each be a polygon of straight sides 
not to exceed six in number.’ This is called broken 
ashlar; but if ashlar be squared stone, as elsewhere 
defined, this class must be excluded; and since it ‘is 
more than rubble, having the joints dressed, it must 
belong to the genera of ‘cut-stone’; yet according 
to the definition given by the Committee of .the 
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American Society of Civil Engineers, the joints 
should be at right angles or squared, which they are 
not, hence it is desirable to make a distinction be- 
tween ashlar and ‘cut-stone’ by omitting the word 
squared from the definition of the latter, and calling 
the work just described dressed rubble. By so 
doing it is excluded from the species ashlar, yet in- 
cluded in the genera ‘cut-stone.’ 


“It would appear that the definitions based on the 
relative position and kind of joints would preserve 
the distinction between the two grand divisions of 
ashlar and rubble. So long as the stones are 
‘squared,’ that is, having beds and vertical! joints at 
right angles to each other, the masonry built of 
them is ashlar, whether the courses be continuous 
or not. If continuous and of equal height it is ‘regu- 
lar ashlar’; if discontinuous it is ‘broken range,’ or 
‘random ashlar.’ (These terms are practically syn- 
onymous.) If continuous but of unequal height, it 
is simple range-work or block-in-course. 


“If the stones are not ‘squared,’ but have hewn 
joints perpendicular to the face, and making any 
angles with each other, it is ‘dressed rubble,’ and if 
unhewn or in a natural state, simply ‘rubble.’ The 


face of “dressed rubble’ may be hewn, pitched or 
rough.” 


These two authorities therefore practically agree 
as to the definition of ashlar, but disagree as to that 
of “cut-stone” and the making of ashlar synonymous 
with cut-stone. Neither does Professor Haupt rec- 
ognize the distinction between ashlar and squared- 
stone masonry, while he gives the name of “dressed 
rubble” to a class of masonry that does not seem to 
be mentioned at all by Baker, probably because it is 
not very common. Still the main distinction be- 
tween the two species is the same with both au- 
thorities, and is that ashlar is masonry composed of 


“squared” stones; and rubble, that composed of “un- 
squared” stones. 


Relative Advantages of Brick and Stone for Building 


362. What are the relative advantages of brick 
and stone for building construction? 


Ans. “Brick-work is superior to stone masonry 
in several respects, as follows: 1. In many localities 
brick is cheaper than stone, since the former can be 
made near by, while the latter must be shipped. 2. 
As brick can be laid by less skilful masons, it costs 
less to lay it. 3. Brick is more easily handled than 
stone, and can be laid without any hoisting appa- 
ratus. 4. Brick requires less fitting at corners and 
openings. 5. Brick masonry is less liable to great 
weakness through inaccurate dressing or bedding. 
6. Brick-work resists fire better than limestone, 
granite or marble, sandstone being the only variety 
of stone that can compare with brick in this respect. 
7. Good brick stands the effect of weathering and of 
the acids in the atmosphere better than sandstones, 
and in durability even approaches some of the harder 
stones. 8. All masonry fails when the mortar in its 
joints disintegrates or becomes dislodged: therefore, 
brick masonry will endure the vicissitudes of the 


weather as well as stone masonry, or even better, 
since the former usually has thinner joints. 

“Brick-work is not as strong as ashlar masonry, 
but costs less; while it is stronger and costs more 
than ordinary rubble.” (Baker, Masonry Construc- 
tion.) 

The best grades of stone have greater compres- 
sive strength and durability than brick and are bet- 
ter for massive work, such as heavy abutments and 
piers for bridges and large foundations. In com- 
paratively thin walls, however, a better bond can 
be obtained with brick than with stone, and in such 
work the use of stone has been almost entirely 
abandoned in favor of brick except when the stone 
is employed for the purpose of ornament. In the 
class of buildings needed about gas works brick 
masonry is given the preference to stone masonry 
for the reasons stated in the quotation given above, 
except in places where good stone can be obtained 
either on, or very close to, the site of the works. 


Preparing a Concrete 


363. Describe the proper method of preparing 
and putting in a cement and broken stone concrete 
for foundations in dry or nearly dry earth. 

Ans. The stone used in making concrete should 
be clean and of such a size as to pass in any direction 
through a 2%-inch ring. The sand should be clean, 
sharp and coarse. A coarser sand than that used 
for making mortar for brick-work can be employed 
to advantage for concrete. The proportions of the 
ingredients depend upon the strength required and 
upon the average size of the pieces of stone and of 
the grains of sand used, but. under ordinary condi- 
tions. the following proportions make a good con- 
crete: 

1 part of Portland cement 

2 parts of sand 

5 parts of broken stone. 
Broken slag or coarse gravel, if entirely free from 
loam, may be substituted for the broken stone, and 
even when the latter is used, one or two parts of 
“gravel may be added to the mixture as given above 
without decreasing the strength of the concrete. 


The Mixing Arrangement 


For mixing the concrete a platform of plank 
about 10 * 16 feet should be laid. If the cement 
and sand are to be mixed wet, before being put on 
the stone, a mortar box should be placed at one end 
of this platform. Measuring boxes to measure the 
sand and broken stone should be provided. These 
are made with four sides only. being open both at 
the top and bottom. They may be either of one 
barrel capacity, or the one for the sand may be of 
two barrel capacity and that for the stone of five 
barrel capacity, if the mixture is to be as above 1 
to 2 to 5, and should be provided with handles so 
that they can be easily lifted and set to one side 
after the material has been measured. 


(Seventy-eighth Installment Next Week 
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THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE—WHAT SHALL 
IT BE? 


(Continued from page 2) 


This makes a total of 436 cubic feet of 650 B.t.u. 
gas or a total of 872 for the two sides of the furnace. 
This is equivalent to 977 cubic feet of 580 B.t.u. 
gas which was used in the furnace. The meter indi- 
cated a total consumption of 25,000 cubic feet per day 
or 1,040 cubic feet per hour. 

The distribution of gas consumption throughout 
the furnace was as follows: 6/20 of the furnace pro- 
vide 270-436 of gas or 62 per cent in the first 3/10ths, 
8/20 of the furnace provide 82-436 of gas or 18.8 per 
cent in the middle 4/10ths, 6/20 of the furnace pro- 
vide 84-236 of gas at 19.2 per cent in the last 3/10ths. 
This indicates the manner in which the gas was dis- 
tributed throughout the furnace, which is an impor- 
tant matter in the heating process. 


The New Furnace 


In the new furnace there were forty burners on 
each side and the distribution of the gas in this case 
would be somewhat as follows: In the first three- 
tenths of the furnace there would be twelve burners 
on each side. The total quantity of gas employed 





Wire Patenting Furnace 


was 2,730 cubic feet per hour and in this case the 
gas had a calorific power of 650 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 
Hence, as 62 per cent of the gas is to be burnt in 
this part of the furnace the equivalent quantity of 
gas is 62 * 2730 or 845 cubic feet per hour. 





5) 


In the middle section of the furnace there will be 
sixteen burners on each side and these burners will 
consume 18.8 per cent of gas or an amount equiva- 
lent to .188 2730 or 257 cubic feet per hour of 650 





? 


B.t.u. gas. Then in the last part of the furnace there 
will be twelve more burners on either side and the 
gas consumption is .192 « 2730 or 263 cubic feet per 
hour. 





> 


The arrangement of the burners in this furnace 


may be seen from figure 2. 


Consumption of Gas 


The calorific power of the gas that was used in the 
furnace was 580 B.t.u. per cubic foot. The tempera- 
ture of the furnace of 1,000 degrees C. The hold- 
ing rate at this temperature was found to be 2.75 
cubic feet of 580 B.t.u. gas per hour. This cor- 
responds to 1,832 degrees F. and as the total square 
feet of surface in the furnace is 582, the total amount 
of gas that will be consumed for maintaining the 
temperature at this point is 582 x 2.73 or 1,590 cu- 
bic feet of gas per hour. 


Figure 2 


Yen Burners Yorn Burners 
Pree. Etre fe eee. ‘tee 
3/gin Burners 3/ain Burners 18100 BUasrrers Yain Burnes 


Fig. 2—Arrangement of Burners 


peer 
3/ein Burners Varn Burner 





The quantity of metal treated per hour is 1,500 
pounds and the heat in this metal at a temperature 
of 1,832 degrees F. is 315 B.t.u. per pound. This 
may be from the curves that are given in the twenty- 
first article of this series which is published in The 
American Gas Journal of May 9, 1925. The total 
heat that is required for the operation is thus 1500 
< 315 or 412,000 British thermal units per hour. 
The total heat in the work is 472,000 B.t.u. and the 
gas required is then found to be 1,550 cubic feet of 
580 B.t.u. gas at a flue temperature of 1,900 degrees 
C. The total amount of gas that was consumed in 
the operation was then the sum of the gas required 
to bring the temperature of the work up to the 
proper point, or 1,550 cubic feet, plus the gas used 
in maintaining the temperature at this point, or 
1,590 cubic feet, making a total of 3,140 cubic feet. 


Oil Tempering 


The next example to be considered is the oil tem- 
pering of cocking and firing pins that are employed 
in the manufacture of firearms. These pieces of 
apparatus must be oil-tempered in order to develop 
in them the proper properties that they must pos- 
sess in order to give good service. The tempera- 
ture to which the firing pins must be carried is 520 
degrees F. and the weight of each pin is 0.12 pound, 
and the temperature to which the cocking pins must 
be carried is 450 degrees C. and their weight is 0.05 
pound each. The maximum weight of metal that 
must be treated per hour is approximately 650 
pounds. It was found that ten pounds of material 
would be heated per cubic foot of gas employed. 
This figure was determined by experiment and ex- 
perience with this type of operations and details 
of the calculations involved are unfortunately lack- 
ing. 
The gas that is required to heat up the 650 pounds 
of metal per hour is found in very simple manner 
by dividing 650 by 10, which gives 65 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. The diameter of the wheel on 
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which the pins are placed while being oil tempered 
is three and one-half feet and the area of the tank 
in which the oil is kept is 4 feet 10 inches by 15 
inches. The area of the oil in the bath is then found 
by multiplying together the dimensions of the tank, 
which gives 6.05 square feet. 


Holding Consumption 


The holding consumption in the furnace was estab- 
lished to be 30.8 cubic feet of gas per square foot 
of oil surface and therefore the total holding con- 
sumption is 30.8 x 6.05 or 186 cubic feet per hour. 
The total volume of gas that is required to do the 
work is therefore 186 plus 65 or 251 cubic feet. 

Another part of this installation consisted of a bolt 
wheel which had a capacity of 7,000 bolts per every 
ten hours. The approximate temperature of the 
bolts, that is, the temperature at which they are 
heat treated, is 450 degrees F. and the weight of 
the bolts was 0.625 pounds each. 

It is established in this case that the weight of 
metal that will be treated per cubic foot of gas is 
10 pounds, This may be found from the curve sheet 
which has already been referred to above. The 
working temperature is 450 degrees F. and there- 
fore the flue temperature should be at least 200 de- 
grees higher. These values are used on the curve 


he 
re: a ‘ 


sheet (see page 390 of American Gas Journal) and 
it is found that approximately ten pounds of metal 
will be treated for every cubic foot of gas used. 
The total weight of metal treated in one hour is 
700 0.625 or 460 pounds, and hence the consump- 
tion of gas in the work is found by dividing this 
figure by 10 pounds per cubic foot, which yields a 
total of 46 cubic feet per hour. ‘ 


Further Calculations 


It was figured that the speed of the wheel was 
such that each bolt was in the oil for a period of 
about ten minutes. About 165 degrees of the cir- 
cumference of the wheel can be immersed at any 
one time. Therefore the speed required is one revo- 


lution in every 22 minutes, for 165 degrees of arc 
will be immersed in every ten minutes or 16.5 de- 
grees in every minute and as the total circumfer- 
ence of the wheel is 360 degrees, the latter figure 
divided by 16.5 gives 22 minutes, approximately. 
The number of bolts that will be on one wheel is 
found by dividing the number of bolts to be treated 
in one hour, or 700, by 60 to find the number of 
bolts treated per minute and multiplying this figure 
by 22 in order to find the number of bolts treated 
in one revolution of the wheel. This is approxi- 
mately 260. There are therefore 26 rows of ten bolts 
each. The area of the oil surface is then figured out 
to be 6.7 square feet and the holding consumption 
is figured to be 30.8 cubic feet per square foot per 
hour. This is a figure which has to be determined 
both by actual experimentation and calculation de- 
pends on the heat conductivity of the oil as well as 
on other factors. The total holding consumption in 
this case is therefore found by multiplying 30.8 by 
6.7, which gives 206.5 cubic feet of gas consumed in 
every hour to maintain the temperature at the proper 
point. The total gas that will be required to do 
the work is therefore 206.5 plus 46, or 260 on round 
numbers (252.5 actually). 


Annealing of Silver 


It has been mentioned that while heat treatment 
is most important from the standpoint of the metals 
iron and steel, nevertheless it also is applied to other 
metals as well. One such interesting application is 
in the case of silver. In general the principles that 
hold good in the heat treatment of steel also apply 
here. The necessity for maintaining a proper atmos- 
phere in the furnace, for having a uniform tempera- 
ture so that all parts of the metallic piece are uni- 
formly heated are just as important in this case, 
if not more so. It is therefore not necessary to go 
into details on this subject. 

In one individual case the problem was the an- 
nealing of silver articles. The production that was 
desired from the furnace was approximately 850 
pounds per hour. The material was packed into 
pans and each pan held 73 pounds. The total num- 
ber of pans required was therefore 850 divided by 
73, or 12 pans. 

The time consumed in the preheating period was 
found to be ten minutes and that spent in the actual 
heating operation twice as long, twenty minutes. 
The furnace was constructed in such a manner that 
six pans were in it at one and the same time. Four 
of these pans were in the heating chamber and the 
other two were in the preheating chamber. The 
length of the heating chamber was five feet four 
inches and that of the preheating chamber was two 
feet and eight inches. The width of these chambers 
was thirty inches. 


For the Calculations 


It was first necessary to determine the internal 
area of the preheating chamber. This was found to 
be 25.2 square feet. Then the internal area of the 
heating chamber was calculated from the dimen- 
sions of the same and this was found to be 52.5 square 
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feet. The temperature in the heating chamber was 
1,300 degrees F. and that in the preheating chamber 
was 900 degrees F. 

The temperatures that have to be maintained in 
these parts of the furnace are therefore 900 and 1,300 
degrees F. The holding consumption of gas per 
square foot per hour, which has been seen to be 
a very important figure in all these calculations, may 
be determined at times by calculation, taking into 
consideration the structural details of the furnace. 
Of course the best way in which to determine this 
consumption of gas is by actual observation of a fur- 
nace that is working under practical conditions. This 
involves time and considerable work, but the results 
are satisfactory and can be applied to other in- 
stances, provided, of course, that the manner in 
which the furnace is built remains unchanged. Then 
again when the effect of certain changes are known 
it is possible to correct these factors in a suitable 
manner so that the proper figure is obtained which 
is used in the calculations. 


The Holding Consumption 


In this case it has been found that the holding 
consumption of gas per square foot per hour in the 
heating part of the furnace is 2.6 and that in the 
,preheating chamber it is 1.2. Knowing these figures, 





Oil Tempering 


it is then an easy matter to determine the total con- 
sumption of gas that is required to maintain the 
metal at the proper temperature. Thus in the case 
of heating part of the furnace this will be found 
from the calculation, 2.6 « 52.5, which is 132 cubic 
feet of gas, and in the preheating part of the fur- 
nace, this figures out to be 12. XK 25.2, or 30 cubic 
feet, which makes a total of 167 cubic feet of gas 
per hour which must be consumed in order to main- 
tain the temperature of the furnace at the proper 
point. 

It is interesting to see that these figures are also 
obtainable from the curve sheet, showing the radia- 
tion losses in an experimental furnace. This curve 
is given on page 406 of The American Gas Journal. 

The gross weight per hour of the metal that must 
be heated up to these temperatures is 98 X 12, or 
1,175 pounds. Each pan contains 73 pounds of metal, 


as explained above, and also weighs itself 25 pounds, 
making a total of 98 pounds. 


Amount of Gas Used 


The next step in the calculation is to determine the 
amount of gas that is required to heat up the work 
to the proper temperature. In this case the tempera- 
ture is 1,300 degrees F. and the starting temperature 
is taken as 70 degrees F. The specific heat of silver 
is approximately 0.06 and the weight of metal is 
1,176 pounds. This is the weight of metal that must 
be heated up in each hour, and therefore the total 
heat that is required is found from the following cal- 
culation: 1176 « 0.06 « (1300 — 70), or a total of 
86,789 British thermal units per hour. The gas that 
is used in this process has an effective thermal value 
of 480 B.t.u. Therefore when the total heat that 
is required is divided by the figure 480 there will 
be found that 181 cubic feet of gas are required per 
hour to heat the cold metal from the initial tem- 
perature of 70 degrees F. to the working tempera- 
ture of 1,300 degrees C. The total consumption of 
gas is again in this case, as in the others that have 
been discussed up to the present time, the sum of 
the gas consumed in heating up the work and that 
consumed in maintaining the work at the proper 
temperature while it is being heat treated. In this 
case the figure is 348, which is obtained by adding 
together 181 and 162. 


The Efficiency of the Operator 


The efficiency is again obtained by a simple cal- 
culation. The total amount of heat input is the 
product obtained by multiplying the heat in one 
cubic foot of gas by the number of cubic feet used, 
or 348 « 600 = 208,800 B.t.u., which is 600 British 
thermal units. The total heat that is used to useful 
purpose is the heat that is in the metal, which is as 
above, 86,789 B.t.u. The division of the latter by 
the former will give an efficiency of 41.6 per cent. 
The number of cubic fet of gas used per pound of 
metal treated, gross, that is, including the weight of 
the pans as well as of the silver, is found by dividing 
348 by 1,176, or 0.252 cubic feet per gross pound. 
The gas consumption per pound of metal net, that 
is, the weight of the silver alone is 348 divided by 
73 X 12, or 0.34 cubic foot per net pound. 





(Continued from page 6) 


humanize the company to an extent not equalled 
by any other group of employees. Let them be 
taught an appreciation of that opportunity and of 
their obligation. There is a difference between 
preaching and teaching, and if any of us come to 
the conclusion that our commercial departments are 
not contributing as they should to the promotion 
of good-will, then, before assuming individual error 
as the invariable cause, let us look again to the sys- 
tem, for the condition may quite as often be due 
to the lack of intelligent training, and the absence 
of competent leadership. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


being somewhat similar to the ledgers formerly in 
use, it shows the necessary meter data and credit 
or security information. The index is recorded by 
the meter reader and except for the subtractions 
made in the office there are no other entries made. 
No book record is made of amount of bill and date 
paid as this information is dispensed with, except 
in cases of delayed payments or discounted accounts. 
The route sheet provides space for three years and 
gives all the comparative data that are helpful in deal- 
ing with high bill complaints that occasionally arise. 
For route book covers, we are using a loose leaf 
binder manufactured in Kalamazoo. This binder is 
a composition material which will withstand the 
wear of continuous handling as well as all weather 
conditions year after year without deterioration... In 
the office the route books, taking the place of ledgers, 
are more easily handled than the former large and 
heavy ledgers. A steel cabinet mounted on large 
swivel casters and called a Servibus is used to take 
care of the filing of the books, bringing all of the 
books conveniently to the desks of those who work 
constantly with them. Our experience with this type 
of ledger has been very satisfactory and as we under- 
stand from the manufacturers that there has been 
a strong demand for these binders, we believe that 
their worth is well proven, especially from the 
standpoint of convenience and economy of space. 


Prepayment Accounts 


Using a standard make accounting machine and a 
ledger card, the same operator who keeps material 
and supplies ledger spends a few hours each month 
balancing the prepayment accounts that formerly 
were kept by a bookkeeper who had several years’ 
experience in keeping consumers’ ledger and re- 
quired considerable tabulation throughout the month. 

Each item is proven mechanically when posted 
to the ledger card and the debit or credit balance 
is calculated and indicated by the use of totalizers, 
being merely copied by the operator in the proper 
columns. 

At the end of the period, the prepayment figures 
have therefore been accumulated and balanced by 
the machine and are ready to be included in the sum_ 
mary of gas sales. 


Material and Supply Accounts 


In the use of a standard accounting machine and 
especially designed ledger cards filed in suitable 
trays, we believe we have adopted the most improved 
method of storeroom accounting. When posting by 
machine and balancing each entry by cross-foot- 
ing totalizers, totals are accumulated as the entries 
are made so that at the conclusion of posting the 
month’s issues from the storeroom the balances are 
ready for the monthly report. This means a sav- 
ing of at least three days at the busiest portion of 
the month and enables the reports to go forward 
that much sooner. 


For convenience as well as for proper accounting, 
each class of material is covered by a separate con- 
trol sheet. The grand total of the stock is the ag- 
gregate of these control units. 

The accounting machine for this work has dem- 
onstrated a saving in cost of labor due to the possi- 
bility of a woman operator learning very quickly 
the work formerly done by a man of long experi- 
ence and years of training. 


Merchandise Billi 


Making up a ledger page on a typewriter or bill- 
ing machine at the same time the invoice is pre- 
pared means a great saving in labor, and gives the 
office an exact copy or record of the charge going 
out to the customer. The original copy constitutes 
the ledger page and is filed alphabetically by street 
location in a loose leaf binder. The second copy of 
the typewritten statement is used as an invoice and 
is mailed to the customer in a window envelope. 
Triplicate copies of invoices provide a current jour- 
nal in assembling merchandise charges for the 
month. At the end of the month, or after a period 
averaging thirty days, these copies of the ledger page 
invoice are turned over to the Collection Department 
to check up payments and to start any fololw-up 
work that may be necessary. 


Conclusion 


Many other improved methods not yet in general 
use might be mentioned as being prospective of 
economy and efficiency, but the special items de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs are taken from 
actual experience in local offices. The results al- 
ready accomplished have proven that these meth- 
ods have bene developed to a practical stage. 


Taking Care of Receipts 


~ Each of the receiving teller’s lists, as received, his 
orther receipts over the counter and by mail, using 
an adding machine for this purpose. Coupons and 
necessary records are turned over to the Coupon De- 
partment in groups representing the five ledger ac- 
counts. 

Assorting this matenjal according to the six dis- 
tricts in the Cincinnati area, the totals are checked 
to see that they agree with the figures submitted 
by the receiving tellers. Reassortment is then made 
for each district according to ledgers, so that the 
clerks have every facility for posting the credits 
to customers’ accounts quickly; after this, the Cou- 
pon Department ascertains the grand total for the 
day, comprising the receipts of all the tellers. By 
noon each day the receipts of the previous day have 
all been checked and the proper records have been 
made, 

Coupons and other data are filed daily. At the 
end of the month the receipts are totaled and checked 
with the ledgers to see that the figures agree with 
the tellers’ records in the Cashier's Department. 























An ideal day just preceding a 
rainy one, games, a good dinner, 
an inspiring talk brightened with 
quaint humor, some new stunts in 
song leading by H. J. Pettengill, 
Jr., at the dinner and some re- 
markable piano playing by the 
pianist, all helped to make the sec- 
ond annual outing of the Gas Sales 
Association of New England, held 
Wednesday, June 24th, one to be 
long remembered by all those who 
attended it. It is more than ever 
evident that these outings and gen- 
eral getting together and getting 
better acquainted affairs are going 
tc be a permanent feature of the 
organization. 

Held in Norumbega Park, Au- 
burndale, the policy of the associa- 
tion of seeing the suburbs of Bos- 
ton first was carried out. The idea 
is to have these outings in a dif- 
ferent place each year and not too 
far from Boston until every avail- 
able place around the city has been 
utilized. So the outings include 
discovering new play spots as well 
as a general good time and closer 
contact between New England gas 
nen, 

Meeting in front of the Selwyn 
Theatre in Boston, where motor 
car transportation was supplied for 
all, the trip to the park was made 


New England Gas Men Enjoy Outing 


Gas sales association of N. E. holds second annual outing 


(By Special Correspondent) 


by automobile. In spite of the fact 
that June has been a very full 
month with the Gloucester confer- 
ence, the outings held by some of 
the gas companies and the Indus- 
trial Course at M. I. T. about to 
start, well over 60 attended the 
outing. Though the attendance 
was not quite so large as a year 
ago, the enthusiasm was greater. 
Started at Once 

J. H. McPherson, in charge of 
the field sports, started his part of 
the program as soon as the crowd 
arrived at the park and succeeded 
in holding the ball throwing and 
the potato race events before the 
dinner was served. There were 
many entries in throwing the ball, 
but E. F. Sylvester of the Old Col- 
ony Gas Company was an easy 
winner with a distance of 274 feet 
l inch. He then entered the po- 
tato race and won one heat, while 
M. B. Webber won the other. In 
the ‘final between these two men 
a fumble on the part of Mr. Web- 
ber gave his opponent the fraction 
of a second needed to catch up and 
the race resulted in a tie. How- 
ever, Mr. Sylvester in his effort to 
win had wrenched his hand and 
found it necessary to forfeit the 
run off to Mr. Webber. Vim like 
this went into all the games played. 
































Chicken Dinner 

A chicken dinner this year took 
the place of the short dinner of 
last, and there was a suspicion on 
the part of those present that the 
management of the dining hall was 
making every effort to advertise 
the food and the service by show- 
ing a sample which could not be 
beat. With Louis Cheney, a real 
aitist, at the piano, Mr. Pettengill, 
who was only able to be present 
during this part of the program, 
was well backed up when he led 
the singing and brought forth 
bursts of applause with the render- 
ing of “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

Directly after the dinner an un- 
advertised feature was sprung 
which indicated that, though the 
committee was confident the 
weather would be pleasant, they 
had prepared for the worst. In be- 
tween some piano playing that it 
would be hard to beat, which was 
performed by Mr. Cheney, Dr. 
Williard W. Scott was introduced 
and gave a talk that could not fail 
tc put sunshine into a rainy day. 
It was a talk which would make a 
bronze statue crack itself by 
laughing. At the same time it 
showed that this old world was 
not going to the eternal bow- 
wows, in spite of all the catas- 
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trophe-howlers whose voices have 
come echoing down the ages to us 
and whose lungs have lost none 
ot their strength. Describing 
himself as a clergyman out of a 
job, but assuring all he would not 
preach a sermon, he kept them in 
a happy mood with stories and wit- 
ticisms throughout his discourse, 
during which he pointed out that 
the world is progressing and that 
salesmanship is one of the most 
important things in present day 
life. He spoke of cultured and 
conservative old Harvard deciding 
to expand its business training 
rather than giving it up and con- 
centrating on the drama, and 
“Salesmen,” he insisted, “are the 
ministers of modern times.”’ 


_A Ball Game 


After the dinner the remainder of 
the field events were run off and 
were followed by an exciting ball 
game between the peddlars and the 
gas men. This was umpired by 
Bill Gould and Ed. Cooney, was 
under the direction of S. B. Palmer 
and ably supervised by Mr. J. H. 


McPherson. A ball sufficiently 
large to be hit by a poor batter 
was used. As usual in games of 
this nature, there was some doubt 
in regard to the actual outcome. 
In the field sports, Ralph Clark 
of the Mansfield Foundry carried 
off three honors, winning the 50- 
yard dash, then the hop, skip and 
jump with a distance of 34 feet and 
4 inches and standing broad jump 
with distance of 8 feet. The relay 
race was won by a team composed 
of G. D. Velte, Geo. T. Fisher, A. 
M, Slattery and Russell Wright, 
the course run consisting of the 
base lines on the ball field. W. E. 
McGee and Thomas C. Roach of 
the Marlborough Hudson Gas Co. 
came in first in the three-legged 
race with a long lead over the 
other teams. A _ novelty race 
staged was the placing of a row of 
bottles of ginger-ale at one end 
of the course, starting the contest- 
ants at the other end, requiring 
them to run to the bottles, take 
one and drink the contents and 
run back. W. Frank Rossman of 
3rockton proved an easy winner. 


Throughout the day friendly quoit 
contests were going on between 
the enthusiasts of this game. 

H. J. Pettengill, Jr., was chair- 
man again this year of the Outing 
Committee, Arthur A. Higgins was 
in charge of transportation and 
proved his ability in this direction 
not only by providing transporta- 
tion for everyone but by having 
more cars available than could be 


filled. Wilfred Carter was in’ 


charge of the grounds and the 
other two members were W. H. 
Richardson and N. J. Cormier. J. 
H_ McPherson, though not a mem. 
ber of the committee, worked hard 
all day directing the field sports. 

The list of prizes awarded were 
as follows: Winner of the 50-yard 
dash, a safety razor; winner of the 
hop, skip and jump, pair of cuff 
links; winner of standing broad 
jump, knife on chain; winning 
team in relay race, box of cigars 
tc each member; winners of three- 
legged race, Eversharp pencil to 
each man; winner of the potato 
race, a pocket compass; winner of 
the ball throw, a baseball. * 





Michigan Gas Meet 


Enjoy a Fine Business and Entertainment Program 


The first impression gained by 
the delegates of the 33rd annual 


“meeting of the Michigan Gas As- 


sociation was the supreme beauty 
of the Grand Hotel, nestling all in 
white against the green wooded 
slopes of historical Mackinac Is- 
land and the blue waters of the 
Straights. An impression not soon 
to be forgotten because of work 
well and efficiently handled and 
pleasure enjoyed to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

At first glance one would won- 
der if it were a convention of gas 
men or golf men. After seeing 
them in session and on the links 
and noting how well versed thev 
were in the business of both, it 
would still be quite hard to de- 
termine in which they excelled. 
Altogether it was one of the 
most happy and friendly gather- 
ings in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

The convention started at 11 
A. M., June 25th, with an address 


by President Chester Grey. The 
general trend of this talk was a 
synopsis of business conditions 
during the past year and the good 
chances for the future. He laid 
particular stresS to the coke situ- 
ation, saying that the supply of 
coke never came up to the demand, 
and that he thought this a fine 
chance for the companies to make 
extra revenue. 


Future Business Building 


The general trend of the meet- 
ing was along the lines of build- 
ing future business. The Michi- 
gan Association is progressive and 
realizes the grave necessity of sell- 
ing the public on the many differ- 
ent uses of gas. 

Judging from the prompt and 
efficient way in which the business 
of the meetings have been han- 
died and from the interest in the 
work shown by the delegates, Old 
Mackinac is again seeing history 


in the making because, with such 
interest from its members, the 
Michigan Gas Association can’t 
help but have great prosperity in 
their building for the future. 

A registration of 400 showed a 
considerable gain over that of last 
year, and from a standing vote 
cast at the banquet, they seemed 
to be all in favor of holding next 
year’s convention at the same 
place. 


Gas Rate Structure 


In Mr. Newton’s speech, “Gas 
Rate Structure for Large Con- 
sumers,” he said: “Competition 
with other fuels is keen, but can 
be successfully met by sound and 
logical rate making, based on 
equally sound and logical analysis 
and allocation of all costs.” He 
summarized as follows: 

“1. We are faced with an op- 
portunity to increase the use of 
gas for heating and industrial pur- 
poses on a tremendous scale. 

“2. Most gas utilities have but 
one rate, and that is the ordinary 
meter rate based on quantity only. 

“3. A rate based on quantity 
only is the most serious handicap 
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to the development of industrial 
and heating business. It is inflexi- 
ble because it does not meet the 
varying characteristics of different 
types of industrial and heating 
loads. It is unequitable because it 
fails to take into consideration the 
fact that fixed charges are fully 
as important as ordinary operat- 
ing expense. 

“4. The proper rate schedules 
can be designed which will be flex- 
ible and equitable and which will 
secure and hold the business in 
question. 

“5. The chief reason why rates 
of this character have not been 
adopted generally is our own iner- 
tia or failure to fully appreciate 
the importance of the problem 
like the weather. We discuss it 
often but don’t do anything about 
it.” 

He concluded by saying: “Let 
us appreciate the great opportuni- 
ty which faces us and realize that 
the load factor rate is the only 
sound solution of the problem.” 

The meetings were so arranged 
that the business was confined to 
the morning and afternoon, and 
evenings were open for pleasure. 

The Entertainment Committee 
was exceptionally efficient. Its 
program of entertainment left not 
a dull minute in the day. 

On the afternoon of June 25th 
they planned a carriage trip around 
the Island, which was very com- 
plete, with a stop at every point 
of interest and beauty. That even- 
ing the banquet was held in the 
dining room of the Grand. 


The Banquet 


During the banquet Mr. Albert 
Fisher, Ann Arbor, chairman of 
the Bureau of Information con- 
nected with the association, gave 
a complete and interesting report 
of their activities, stressing the dif- 
ference between publicity and ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Stace of Grand Rapids gave 
a very interesting talk on the fu- 
ture of Michigan. 

Mr. E, F. Gallagher of Ionia, 
the only charter member of the 
Michigan Association, was elect- 
ed to honorary membership. 

Thirty valuable prizes were 
given away to holders of the lucky 
numbers. These prizes were do- 
nated by various appliance manu- 


facturers and ran all the way from 
curling irons to gas and electric 
ranges. 

Friday afternoon a boat trip to 
The Snows was planned. They are 
a group of beautiful islands about 
twenty miles from Mackinac. In 
the evening there was a moving 
picture show. 

After the banquet and show 
there was dancing in the hotel ball 
room with music by Carl Fisher 
and his orchestra. The ball room 
was indeed beautiful because the 
gas men had not forgotten to bring 
their wives and families. 

The new officers of the associa- 
tion for 1925 were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, Byron G. Campbell, 
Pontiac ; vice-president, Charles R. 
Henderson, Ann Arbor; secretary 
and treasurer, Albert G. Schroeder, 
Grand Rapids. 





NOMINATIONS FOR AMER- 
ICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 2 of Article 2 of 
the By-Laws of the American Gas 
Association, the Secretary-Man- 
ager hereby announces to the 
membership of the association the 
report of the General Nominating 
Committee for officers to serve for 
the ensuing terms. These nomina- 
tions will be presented at the an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City 
in October. 


President—Harry C. Abell, Elec- 


tric Bond & Share Co., New 
York. 

Vice-President—A. B. MacBeth, 
Southern California Gas Co., 


Los Angeles. 
Treasurer—H. M. Brundage, Con- 
solidated Gas Co., New York. 


For directors to serve two years: 


T. R. Beal, Central Hudson Gas 
& Elec. Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Geo. B. Cortelyou, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York. 

Arthur Hewitt, Consumers’ Gas 
Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Alfred Hurlburt, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. M. Leach, Glenwood Range 
Co., Taunton, Mass. 

H. C. Morris, Dallas Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

B. J. Mullaney, The Peoples Gas 
Lt. & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Geo. W. Parker, Parker-Russell 
Mng. & Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 











DERBY MAN OLDEST IN GAS 
BUSINESS 


Charles H. Nettleton Holds Record 
Fifty-five years in public service 
is an enviable record. It is the 
record of the oldest living pioneer 
in the manufactured gas industry 
in America and this man is a Con- 
necticut citizen. On June 29th, 
Charles H. Nettleton, president of 
the New Haven Gas Light Com- 
pany, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and this also marked the 
fifty-fifth year of continuous serv- 
ice in the gas industry. Mr, Net- 
tleton was one of the first men to 
blaze the way for the gas service 
Connecticut enjoys today. 

He saw the industry when mod- 
ern equipment such as water gas, 
waste heat boilers, vertical retorts 
coke ovens, oxide purification, pre- 
payment meters, perfected man- 
tels, and gas for heating were un- 
heard of. With practically nothing 
but the chemical principle to start 
with, Mr. Nettleton and his asso- 
ciates built up the gas industry to 
its present proportions. 

Mr. Nettleton was born in New 
Haven. He graduated from the 
College of the City of New York 
in 1870 and immediately entered 
the gas business at Mount Vernon, 
New York. In June, 1871, he came 
to Connecticut. He was made sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Derby 
Gas Co., in the same year, and was 
elected president and treasurer of 
that company in 1900, which office 
he still holds. In December, 1900, 
he was elected president of the 
New Haven Gas Light Company 
and has held the office ever since. 


Southern Gas in Two Utility 
Merger 

Southern Gas and Power Cor- 
poration is acquiring the Tri-City 
Gas Company of Gadsden, Ala., and 
the Valdosta Gas Company, Val- 
dosta, Ga. New financing in the 
form of stock and notes will fur- 
nish the corporation with money 
to acquire the two companies. In 
addition, proceeds from this financ- 
ing will be used to liquidate pres- 
ent outstanding notes of the com- 
pany, to retire all the outstanding 
first lien collateral trust 7 per cent 
bonds, series A and for other cor- 
porate purposes. Negotiations for 
the purchase of the corporation’s 
new stock and notes are being han- 
dled by Hambleton & Co. 
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New Gas Rate for Columbus 
Ordered 

Indianapolis, Ind—New rates 
for the Columbus Gas Light Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ind., ranging 
from $1.50 to $1 net for each 1,000 
feet, with an initial ready-to-serve 
charge of $1.25 monthly, were au- 
thorized by the Public Service 
Commission. The new schedule 
becomes effective July 1. 

The commission fixed a valua- 
tion of $300,000 on the company’s 
property and estimated that the 
new rate will produce an annual 
return of 7 per cent, with sufficient 
additional income to amortize de- 
ficiencies that have accrued under 
prior rates. The hearing and order 
were the outgrowth of a decision 
of the Indiana Supreme Court on 
June 28, 1923, holding that a $200,- 
000 valuation fixed by the commis- 
sion in 1921 was confiscatory. 

The new schedule follows: 

Gross Net 
ee, $1.25 *$1.25 
Next 800 ft.......... 1.65 1.50 
Next 9,000, per 1.000. 1.45 1.35 
Next 20,000, per 1,000 1.30 1.20 
Next 20,000, per 1,000 1.20 1.10 
Over 50,000, per 1,000 1.10 1.00 





*Ready-to-serve charge, includ- 
ing initial 200 feet of consumption. 

In the first 800 feet of consump- 
tion beyond the initial charge, and 
for the two 20,000 feet steps, the 
company proposed rates 5 cents 
higher than the commission’s or- 
der. For the other steps the 
schedule is the same as the com- 
pany asked. 





N. Y. Commercial Men Elect 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Offi- 
cers of the Empire State Gas 
& Electric Association for the 
coming year have been elect- 
ed as follows: Chairman, 
Robert V. Howes, assistant 
commercial manager of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York; vice chairman, E. L. 
Wilder, manager Industrial 
Department of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation, 
at the annual two-day meet- 
ing here. 











Approves Findings Against $1 Gas 
La 


w 


Judge Marcus B. Campbell, in 
the Federal Court in Brooklyn, has 
approved the findings of Special 
Master Almet Reed Latson in the 
action in which the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company was plaintiff, 
holding that the so-called dollar 
gas law was unconstitutional and 
confiscatory. In a long opinion, in 
which he went into the report of 
the Master, Judge Campbell made 
some slight modifications but no 
material change in the Master’s 
findings. 

It is expected the case will be 
carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court before it is finally set- 
tled, 





Gas Company Stock 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Stock 
salesmen of the Chattanooga Gas 
Company were recently enter- 
tained at the main office. The oc- 
casion was the closing contest be- 
tween certain teams which had 
been formed among the represen- 
tatives, and the losing teams were 
hosts of the evening. Supper was 
served in several different courses, 
as prepared by Mrs. J. L. Bald- 
win. Two long tables were ar- 
ranged, at which the guests were 
seated. The teams headed by H. 
B. Toliver and C. P. Clift were the 
winners, while those of H. D. 
Boyle and E, R. Patty had the 


Salesmen at Banquet 


pleasure of being hosts and re- 
ceiving congratulations upon a 
most delightful banquet. 

The toasts of the evening were 
given by A. J. Goss, manager of 
the gas company; C. Dougherty, 
manager of the new business de- 
partment; H. D. Boyle, one of the 
team leaders, and Edward L. Ken- 
yon, local representative of the 
United Light and Railway Com- 
pany. 

Before closing the new business 
department challenged the office 
and shop employees for stock sales 
for the coming month, and a live- 
ly interest is expected to develop. 





Contracts Awarded 

The Stacey Manufacturing Co. 
of Cincinnati has secured contract 
for the installation of a 150,000 cu. 
ft. capacity two lift holder at the 
plant of the Utilities Light and 
Power Corp., Austin, Minn. 

The DuPont Engineering Co. of 
Wilmington, Del., has placed con- 
tract with the Stacey Manufac- 
turing Co. of Cincinnati, O., for a 
750,000 cu. ft. capacity three lift 
relief holder and hydrogen holder 
of the same size, for erection at 
their new gas plant at Belle, W. 
Va. 

The American Gas Association 
is installing a testing laboratory at 
Cleveland, O., and has awarded 
contract to the Stacey Manufac- 
turing Co. of Cincinnati, for the 
furnishing of two 1,000 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity gas holders for experimen- 
tal purposes. 


The, Springfield (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company is arranging to 
operate its water gas apparatus 
hydraulically and has placed or- 
ders with the U. G. I. Contracting 
Company of Philadelphia to fur- 
nish the hydraulic operating mech- 
anism. 

The Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company is preparing to add 
to the tar extractor equipment at 
its Newark plant, and has placed 
an order with the U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company of Philadelphia 
for one U. G. I. Tar Extractor 
having daily capacity of 6,000,000 
cu. ft. 


New Water Heater Catalog 

The Kompak Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has just issued a 
new catalog showing its complete 
line of automatic storage gas wa- 
ter heaters. 

It states that all parts of the 
Kompak water heaters that come 
in contact with water are made of 
either brass. copper or bronze, and 
in all its illustrations of various 
tvpes of heaters it shows cross sec- 
tions, and the various brass, copper 
and bronze parts are shown in the 
proper colors. This applies also to 
the various automatic devices on 
the heaters. It contains a very 
complete chart as a guide to the 
type of heater best adapted for 
particular needs. A copy of the 
catalog will be mailed on request 
tc the Kompak Company. 


